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opportunity of accommodating bis design for the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which it is contemplated first to erect. 

It matters not the least, so far as the public honor is concerned, 
whether this competition and the published conditions had the full 
sanction and approval of the Treasury, or whether they originated in 
the firm wilt of a high officer in bis official capacity, with the reluctant 
consent of another department : the national faith was pledged by the 
unchallenged publication. In this case, as in that of the barrack com- 
petition, our whole professional body, and all upright men. jealous of 
their country's honor, were and are aggrieved and wronged by the non- 
fulfillment, in a frank and honorable manner, of the conditions upon 
which artists were induced to enter upon competitions involving the 
exercise of the highest talents, the employment of much time, and a 
very large expenditure, only to be deprived of that implied return 
which could atone be an equivalent for such sacrifices. Your council 
cannot think that high-minded men — the representatives of national 
honor — can so far forget what is due to good faith as to neglect to 
fulfill the conditions promulgated upon public authority. Should this 
prove possible, it will be for the profession, by a unanimous concur- 
rence, to decide never to respond to similar invitations. 

But there are other objectionable circumstances which have distin- 
guished these competitions. 

In the first place, all the designs, in the case of the barrack compe- 
tition, were required to become the property of the Government, 
whether tbey had been premiated or not. In the case of the Govern- 
ment office competition, it was made a condition that the premiated 
designs should be retained. This was most arbitrary and unfair. 
Those who had got nothing in the one case, and little in the other, 
were required to sacrifice their drawings, which to them represented a 
money value, and the aggregate of the Bums distributed in prizes did 
not certainly equal, in the case of the' barracks, one-twentieth of the 
amount which represented a fair estimate of the pecuniary worth of 
the designs. 

In the second place, the professional body was not adequately repre- 
sented in the committee of selection. Amateurs and professional men 
connected with the peculiar technical destination of any class of build* 
iug, but not architects, rarely possess a sufficient amount of knowledge 
to enable them to judge, even approximately^ of the relative merits of 
designs. 

Experienced architects can so obviously bring to bear that profes- 
sional knowledge of the matter which is absolutely indispensable to a 
correct judgment, and they are so much better qualified to estimate 
the ultimate appropriateness of any design to the purpose for which it 
is destined, that their verdict is the only safe one for the profession, 
the. Government, or the nation to rely upon, whether as to fitness 
of treatment, economy of execution, or special merits of design. 

Objection has been taken to the high artistic qualities of the de- 
signs sent in for the Government offices — a reproach which the com- 
petitors should proudly endure, rather than submit to disclaim. If our 
Government be so ignorant of the character which should be main- 
tained by public buildings, as to think that size, and a certain appear- 
ance of importance and solidity, are all that are required to satisfy the 
public taste, the English architect of the nineteenth century cannot 
forget the glories of Greece and Rome, the splendor of the middle ages 
and of more recent times, or fail to remember that in every great his- 
toric age the ruling powers have never heretofore repudiated their duty 
to elevate and not depress the public taste— to fulfill and not to fall 
short of public expectation. It was to no mean and sordid views we 
owe Greenwich Hospital, Somerset House, and the Banqueting House, 
Whitehall. The- most rigid economists should bear in mind that the 
merely decorative portions of a large building erected in the metropolis 
form but a small per centage on the general outlay. 

The Emperor of the French, upon recently opening the Boulevard de 
Sebastopot, congratulated the municipality upon works which contri- 
buted to the embellishments of Paris. That city is confessedly the 
finest capital in Europe, architecturally considered, and commands the 



admiration of foreigners ; yet the actual residence of the sovereign has 
not been the subject of any but a very trifling outlay : the several ' 
ministries, public offices, barracks, public galleries, have received all 
the noblest embellishments of refined taste, tfnd form the leading 
features that meet the stranger's eye. Blocks of houses are cut 
through, and wide open spaces left for effect, for health, or for more > 
efficient communication from one part to the other. ' 

This Institute has for years been struggling in vain with the autho- 
rities of the city of London to induce them to leave uncovered only a 
small space near St. Paul's Cathedral, in order to afford a more effec- 
tive view of this masterpiece of modern art, and to facilitate the 
thoroughfare for public traffic. Their arguments with the municipality 
fall dead and weak, while the state throws so cold a shadow over all 
that is generous, truthful, or worthy in art. 

If a public work be well carried out, people never ash the cost; but 
no economy, however severe, will sav^from the reproach of extrava* 
gance a project ill-conceived and meaitly executed. The people be- 
grudge the hundreds of thousands laid out upon the National Gallery 
and Buckingham Palace; but never ask the cost of Windsor Castle or * 
the British Museum, which have, at all events, an elevation of charac- 
ter and importance worthy of the nation. 

It may also be assumed in regard to competition, that the profession ' 
will never brook schemes put forth in order to get at small cost sets of 
designs, for the mere purpose of ascertaining how many ideas may be 
presented upon any fixed subject, without the remotest intention of 
carrying out any one, however capable of modification to meet special 
views, or employing any one of the candidates, however competent for 
the occasion. Such proceedings are degrading fallacies. It may, in . 
fact, be assumed,. as a corollary to the preceding remarks, that the 
public interests can only be best served by treating professional men 
with perfect good faith, a generous liberality, and unreserved confi- 
dence. 



Germany. — Munich. — Joseph Carl Stieleb, one of the best 

German portrait painters, born November 1st, 1781, died April 
1358. His principal works are in. King. Louis's gallery of 
Beauties. — Among our neV productions must be mentioned the 
railway pictures of Earner. This artist has availed himself of 
the social forces of the steam-engine with admirable effect in a 
series of pictures in which the influence of this modern innova- 
tion is illustrated in a humorous and picturesque manner. He 
commences by bringing before us a little guard-house on a rail- 
way line; the train is just expected in, while the villagers, are 
preparing themselves to attend a fair in the neighboring village, 
accompanied by their wives and children. A worthy head of 
one family is just being shaved, in order to make a decent ap- 
pearance at the fair, but the barber has not completed his 
operations, when the awful whistle is heard, and the pater 
familias rushes out, unmindful of the soap which covers .his 
face, but too late to take the train. The excitement of the 
good man and his wife on this trying occasion is brought, put 
with genuine humor. He next introduces us to a religious 
procession, where the devout movements of those who take a 
part in it are violently interrupted by the locomotive, which 
rushes between them. The third picture introduces rjs to a 
poetical contrast between the fierce thunders of 1 the locomotive' 
and the solemn repose of a cemetery, presenting something like 
a contrast which the muddy and boisterous declamations of 
Tammany Hall presents compared with Gray's .Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.— Of historical pictures, those of Piloty, 
representing Wallenstein's death, are the most recent, produc- 
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tions. The same artist is preparing " Nero npon tlie ruins of 
Rome." — Of genre pictures, Bernhard Stange's studio ooDtains 
beautiful specimens, illustrative of' the history and the char- 
acteristics of Venice. Nuremberg. — The statue-founder, Burg- 
schmiet, died here March 7th, 1858 ; his son-in-law, Lenz, will 
"complete the Radetzky monument upon which the former was 
engaged. Among our recent Art productions is a fine statuette 
of Lorelei, by Erdmann. Dresden. — Eietschel Las nearly com- 
pleted*the statue of Weber. Schilling has executed two alle- 
gorical figures for the palace of Prince George, representing 
vocal and instrumental music. A great hue and cry has been 
raised here on account of an alleged picture by Oorreggio, repre- 
senting the Entombment. Its claims, however, have not been 
recognized ; the picture is likely to meet with a better fate at the 
hands of some English or Americans, who are desperately blind 
hunters after old masters. Iranhfort-on'tlte-Maine. — Professor 
Steinle's sacred and historical cartoons and drawings have been 
exhibited here at the Staedel Institute. They are destined for 
the museum of Cologne and for the Church of St. ^Egidius 
M&nster, in Westphalia. Among the genre pictures on exhi- 
bition are Schalk's " Sunday Morning," Liodenschmid's "Musical 
Conversation among brothers and sisters," and Cornicelius's 
"Female Flute-player." Dubufe's picture of " The Paris Con- 
gress of Peace," with the characteristic portraits of Lord Claren- 
don, Ali Pasha and Count Buol, and other statesmen, attracts 
mucli attention here. Vienna. — Rietsohel's bust of Ranch, which 
is nearly completed, and Hahnel's statue of Raphael, several. car- 
toons of Cornelius (of whose frescoes in the Munich Glyptotheca 
engravings have just been published by the Bibliographical In- 
stitute of Hildburghausen), and many works of native and 
foreign artists are announced to adorn our next academical 
exhibition. Berlin. — Albert Wolff has been intrusted with 
the completion of the Moses gronp, which was left unfinished 
by Rauch. The decoration of the palace of Prince Frederic 
William gives employment to many artists. The historical 
tableaux will represent, among other historical incidents, Welling- 
ton and Blucher's meeting at Waterloo. Menzel, Schrader, 
and Dage, are the artists. » 

Italy. — Venice. — Copies for the Paul Veronese picture, which 
the French stole from the palace of the Doges,-have been ordered 
by our governor, the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian. Four 
new Btatues, by Venetian sculptors, have also been ordered for 
the gala-hall, in the inner gallery of the same palace. Home. — A 
statue, found at the foot of Mount Quirinal, representing Dalma- 
tius, a nephew of Constantino the Great, has been purchased for 
$800 for the Vatican museum. Achtennann's colossal marble 
groups of a Pieta, destined for the Muoster cathedral, is on 
exhibition here, and is greatly admired A Belgian academy of 
Fine Arts, under the direction of the Belgian painter, Portael, 
has just been founded here, afte* the model of the French 
academy founded here by Colbert, in 1666. Academical students 
who have obtained prizes in any of the branches of the Fine 
Arts at home, will be entitled to five years' study at the Belgian 
academy of Rome, at the expense of the government. 

Rome, Map 21, 1858. 

I have one or two things to say of Rome, which may furnish matter 
for a short letter. 

Borne has its rich collections of ancient art in the Vatican, but 
there is a still richer museum in the earth below. The spade can 
scarcely be. thrust into the ground, without turning up some work of 
art, or striking upon some monument of the olden time. Most of the 
fine statues in the public galleries have, I believe, been discovered in 



digging to lay the foundations of buildings ; and who can tell what 
masterpieces of Greek sculpture are yet concealed under that thick 
layer of rubbish which overlies the ancient level of the city — what 
representations of 

" The fair humanities of old religion " 
are waiting the hour when they shall be restored to daylight and the 
admiration of the world — prostrate Jupiters, nymphs with their placid 
features and taper limbs imbedded in the mould, and merry fauns that 
have smiled for a thousand years in the darkness of the ground! 

The present government of Rome is turning its attention to the ex- 
cavation of those spots which promise moat. As I was passing, the" 
other day, in a street leading towards the Colosseum, in company with 
an American artist residing here, he said, pointing to certain ancient 
columns, the lower part of which Btood deep in the earth; "The Pope 
wants to dig about these columns, but the spot is leased, and he can- 
not. If it were but in the possession 'of those who own the fee, he 
might take it, but he cannot interfere with a lease. At the foot of 
those fine old columns, he would probably find something worth his 
trouble." 

This passion for excavation has been fortunately gratified elsewhere. 
If you took at Sir William Gell's Map of the Environs of Rome, you 
will see traced from near the gate of St. John, towards Monte Cavo, 
beyond the Alban lake, an ancient road bearing the name of Via 
Latina. If you look for it on the Campagna, you will find it covered 
with grass, and cattle, grazing over it. On the line of this buried 
street, and not far from the city walls, workmen employed by the Pope 
are breaking the green turf, and trenching the ground to a considerable 
depth. They have laid bare several solid masses of Roman masonry, 
and the foundations of an ancient Christian church, a basilica, over 
which were scattered, in the soil, many marble columns, with Corin- 
thian capitals and bases, on which is carved the figure of the cross, 
indicating, beyond a question, the purpose of the building. But the 
most remarkable of these discoveries are two places of sepulture, con- 
sisting of vaulted rooms in the earth, to which you descend by stair- 
cases of stone. The earth had fallen into the entrances, and closed 
them, but bad not filled the space within, so that the stucco medallions 
and paintings overhead were found in as perfect preservation as when 
they came from the hands of the artist. In one of these tombs, which 
consisted of a single vaulted chamber, with a pure white surface, J 
found an artist perched upon a high seat over two huge stone coffins, 
copying the spirited and fanciful figures of men and animals, in 
stucco, with which the arched ceiling was studded. The other tomb 
is larger, and deeper in the ground, and consists of two vaulted cham- 
bers, communicating with each other, against the walls of which 
stood marble sarcophagi, rough with .figures in high relief. On, the 
ceiling of one of the rooms, among the stucco medallion*, were ara- 
besques in vivid colors, and landscapes in fresco, which show a far 
more advanced stage of this branch of the art than anything which 
has been found at Pompeii. They are painted in what seemed to me 
a kind of neutral tint. Here are trees with gnarled branches, and 
foliage drawn with a free and graceful touch, and buildings rising 
among the trees, and figures of people engaged in rural employment ; 
and ail is given with a decided and skillful aerial perspective, the 
objects becoming less distinct and sharp in outline, as they are sup- 
posed to recede from the eye. " Ten years hence," said the artist who 
accompanied us on this excursion, " you may see all these figures en- 
graved and published in a book. Here at Rome we never do anything 
in a hurry." 

It is not unlikely that the admission of the external air will cause 
the stucco to peel from these vaults, or at least, will cause the paint- 
ings to fade. " I think," said our friend, the artist, " that the land- 
scapes are less distinct now tban they were ten days since." In the 
meantime, all Rome ia talking of this discovery ; it is the great topic 
of the time. Numbers of people are constantly passing out of Rome 
to visit the excavations on the Via Latitia. .... Every time 
I come to Rome I see some external change for the better ; I perceive 
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that something has been done for the embellishment of the city, or for 
the public convenience. Since I was here last, five years since, the 
New Appian way, a broad, well-paved road, with causeways over the 
hollows, leading from Rome to Gensano, has been completed, crossing 
the beautiful woody glen of Lariccia and the deep ravine of Gensano, 
with stupendous bridges, which, if they make the road less pretty, 
shorten it greatly, and keep it at a convenient level. Within a few 
years past, the small round Atones with which the streets of Rome 
were formerly paved, and which were the torture and the terror of all 
tender-footed people, have been taken up, and the city is now paved 
throughout with small cubic blocks of stone, which present a much 
smoother and more even surface. The streets in the night were, not 
very long ago, bewilderingly dark 5 they are now well lighted with 
gas. New houses have been built, and those who have employed their 
money in this way, I am told, find their advantage in it. Studios for 
painters are erected on the tops of old houses, the lower rooms of 
which are let to "sculptors ; yet I hear that last winter, notwithstand- 
ing the number of new studios which have been built, there was not a 
vacant one to be had at any price. 

The increase in the number of houses implies an increase in the 
population. There is certainly an increase in the number of artists resid- 
ing here, and Rome is now more the great general school of Art than 
ever. When I first came to this place, in 1835, there was not an Ameri- 
can artist at Rome, that I could hear of; now the painters* and sculptors 
from our country are numerous enough to form a little community ; 
they amount, every winter, to thirty or more. The veterans of Art 
from different parts of the European continent sometimes come, in a 
quiet way, to pass a winter at Rome. Cornelius, whose frescoes are 
seen on the walls and ceilings of the finest public buildings of Munich, 
was here last winter, and occupied the same rooms which formed his 
studio when, more than thirty years since, he was here to study the 
grand frescoes of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Guido. I perceive 
that in the Evening Post very full accounts have been given of what 
the American artists here are doing, so that with regard to them I 
have nothing to tell which would be news. It is remarkable that they 
find Rome a better place for obtaining orders from their own country- 
men than any of the American cities. Men who would never have 
thought of buying a picture or statue at home, are infected by the con- 
tagion of the place the moment they arrive. No talk of the money- 
market here; no discussion of any public measure; no conversation 
respecting new enterprises, and the ebb and flow of trade ; no price 
current, except of marble and canvas ; all the talk is of Art and artists. 
The rich man, who, at home, is contented with mirrors and rosewood, 
\i here initiated into a new aet of ideas, gets a taste, and orders a 
bust — a little statue of Eve, a Ruth, or a Rebecca, and half a dozen 
pictures for his luxurious rooms in the United States. 

You have heard of the death of poor Bartholomew, the sculptor. 
He came to the hotel at Naples, where I was, the evening before I 
went with ray family to Castellamare ; I was absent a week, and when 
I came back he was dead and in his grave. He had fought a hard 
battle with poverty and had just won it; orders were beginning to 
come in upon him from all quarters, and his great grief, when he 
breathed bis last, was, that he could not place his mother in that state 
of comfort which he would easily have secured to her if a brief respite 
from death had been allowed him. I have been to his studio since my 
arrival in Rome, and there I saw the last work of his hand — a fine 
statue, justifying the reputation he had lately acquired — Eve, after the 
Fall, in an attitude of dejection, and wearing an expression of profound 
sorrow. I could scarcely help fancying that the marble figure mourned 
the death of the artist to whom it owed its being. — W. C. Bryant in 
the Evening Post. 

Paris. — Hittorf is to be the architect of the new Opera-house, 
which will hold 5,000 persons, and to be finished in the course 
ofl86,9. 

The brands of Paris have been watching with intense interest the 



removal of (he Colonne du Palmier from the spot where it has stood, on 
the Place du Chatelety ever since its erection there in 1808, to one where 
it will be more in harmony with the changes the construction of the 
new Boulevard of Sebastopol occasions. The column, which, where 
it originally stood, was twenty yards high, represented a palm tree; 
around the trunk were engraved the chief victories of Napoleon I. In 
the centre of the capital representing the branches was a globe sustain- 
ing a statue of Victory, and the pedestal supported four figures — Jus- 
tice, Strength, Prudence, and Vigilance. The weight of the monu- 
ment, including the frame-work of timber, was 200,000 kilogrammes — 
40,000 tons. The distance to which it was removed was about sixty 
feet, and was accomplished in twenty minutes. The monument now 
standB twenty-two yards high. No part was injured or showed a sign 
of this enormous body having travelled from its place. Another very. 
great subject of interest with the idlers of the capital is the state 
of health of the six mammoth horse-chestnut trees, transplanted 
in front of the Chamber of Notaries, and those in the Place de la 
Bourse. These giants, brought from the Bois de Boulogne so very 
lately, do not show the least sign of being affected by the change, and 
are in full bloom. The fact is a curious novelty. — Pkila. Bulletin. 

" A few days since, Meissonnier, the painter, feeling desirous 
of purchasing a small carriage, went to the French Tattersall's. 
He there saw a pretty coupe fitted up with, great elegance ; 
harnessed to it was a magnificent chestnut horse, thorough- 
bred, in first-rate harness. This equipage,- combining every- 
thing that was brilliant and comfortable, attracted the notice of 
the artist; but he thought within himself that the price would 
far exceed what he intended to expend. When he was looking 
at the carriage and calculating what would be the probable cost - 
of it,' a fashionable young man came up, and said, * I believe I have 
the honor of addressing M. Meissonnier?' The latter gave an 
affirmative bend. * Excuse my presenting myself to you,' said 
the other ; * I am the Count de Vauvenarques.' Another bend on 
the part of Meissonnier. * The carriage and horse belong to me' 
and I wish to dispose of them. I saw by your looks that they 
had. struck your fancy, and if you wish for them they shall be 
yours.' * Certainly,' replied Meissonnier, * I should be glad to 
have them ; bat it is the price which deters me, as I see they 
are worth more than I intended to expend.' ' You may make 
me a sketch of your own choice as payment for the horse and 
carriage,' replied the count, ' will these terms suit you?' Meis- 
sonnier eagerly accepted the offer. * Well then,' added the 
count, 'you have only to get into the carriage, and my coach- 
man shall drive you home, and I will leave him at your disposal 
until you have found one that.will suit you.' Meissonnier, de- 
lighted with his bargain, thanked the count, jumped into the 
carriage, and ordered the coachman to drive to Poissy. Before 
he started, however, the count, leaning on the coach-door, ob- 
served to the artist that although a coupe was very well in 
winter, he ought to have a pretty AmeVicaine for the snmmer, 
and concluded by saying that if he would make a second sketch 
as a compaoion picture to the first, he would send him a very 
pretty carriage of that kind, with a handsome iron-grey horse. 
This offer was also agreed to, and a few days after the count 
arrived at the residence of Meissonnier, at Poissy, driving the 
said AmeVicaine. When the count was about leaving, he asked 
if he might be allowed to inquire what the Emperor paid for 
the picture of 'La Eixe,' which was in the exhibition of 1855. 
Meissonnier replied 26,000fr. 'Well, then,' added the count, 
* will yon undertake for the same sum to paint me a picture of 
the same importance and the same -size?' * Certainly, with 
pleasure,' said the artist. ' Well, then, I rely on your promise, 
and pray do not let me wait too long before it is finished.' 
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Thna, without drawing his parse -str id gs, Meissonaier, by his 
visits to TattersalPs got two carriages, two horses, ai.d a 
good order."— Galig-nani. 

Belgium. — The Duke of Brabant, anxious to turn to account 
the artistic talent at present existing in Belgium, has decided on 
a project which cannot fail to be approved of by the whole 
country. A vast ball is to be built as an addition to the palace, 
bearing the designation of the Hall of the Golden Fleece. It is 
to be built, decorated, and furnished in the style of the time 
when the order was instituted, M. Balot, the duke's architect, 
being charged with the erection of the building, and M. Seys, 
the painter, with the decorative part. This latter artist is to 
paint a grand picture for the room, representing the installation 
of the' Golden Fleece, while other pictures by him and other 
artists will represent episodes connected with the principal 
dignitaries of the order. This first construction will, however, 
be only the commencement of a succession of great rooms, to 
be afterwards constructed, eaoh*exeinplifieative of a remarkable 
epoch in Belgium annals. When completed, the whole series 
will constitute a noble palace, devoted to the Fine Arts, and 
worthy of the advanced condition of Art in Belgium.. 

Mb. Rtjskin's "Notes" on some of the principal pictures 
exhibited in the various exhibitions that are held in London in 
the spring of the year, has become one of those periodical pub- 
lications, the issue of which we look forward to with interest. 
The tone of the " Notes" this year Mr. Ruskin intimates him- 
self as somewhat " carping — there are no leading pictures of 
the class (Pre-RAphaelite, we infer) that silence fault-finding," 
Mr. Raskin begins by praising a work of Stanfield's, and in bis 
comment on a picture by J. F. Lewis, called A Kibab Shop, 
Scutari, he says : 

There never, peihaps, in the history of art, was work so wholly in- 
dependent as Lewis's. He worked with the sternest precision twenty 
years ago, when Pre-Raphaelitism had never been heard of; pursued 
calmly the same principles, developed by himself, for himself, in the 
midst of all adverse influences in Rome, and through years of lonely 
labor in Syria. In all those years of eastern light, he wrought with 
Nature only for his master: he cannot have seen so much as one good 
picture from the time of his leaving Rome until his return to England. 
And all our discoveries here, and all our talking and quarrelling about 
them, have been nothing to John Lewis — as they were nothing to 
Turner. There is not another picture in all this Academy which I 
believe to have been painted wholly without reference to the Pre- 
Raphaelite dogmas. They are either directly or distantly imitative: 
either cautiously recusant or vigorously defiant; but John Lewis 
paints as he would nave painted had no such school, no such dogmas 
ever existed ; and that girl would still have been there, and she would 
still have had the same exquisite glow in her face, the same delicate 
light in her eyes, and the same finished tracery of gold on her robe, 
though Pre- Raphael) tisin had been strangled 'ten years ago in its birth. 
and all the painters in Europe had now been daubing like Haydon or 
Beojtfmin West. 

A picture by Arthur Haghes, not sent to the Academy, calls 
forth the following note : 

The absence of the other Pre-Raphaelite leaders from their posts is 
highly to be reprobated : they have no business to set themselves to 
work, which they can't finish in proper time. Every year, at this 
season, the moment they have seen the effect of their pictures- on the 
public, every one of them should go into the country; and before the 
long days are half over, each of them should have painted one picture 
of moderate size for next year : let them lock that up, and resolve not 



to look at it again till they see it on the Academy walls. Then set 
themselves to whatever perennial labor they choose to undertake, rest- 
ing from it always about Easter, so as to be quite fresh to begin their 
regular Academy work again in May. 

Of Rosa Bonbeur he says. : 

This lady gains in power every year, but there is one stern fact con- 
cerning art which she will do' well to consider, if she means her power 
to reach full development. No painter of animals ever yet was en- 
tirely great, who shrank from painting the human face; and Mdlle a 
Bonheur clearly does shrink from it. .... In the Horse-Fair, 
the human faces are nearly all dexterously, but disagreeably hidden, 
and the one chiefly shown had not the slightest character. Mdlle, 
Bonheur may rely upon this, that if she cannot paint a man's face, she 
can neither paiut a horse's, a dog's, nor a boll's. There is in every 
animal's eye a dim image and gleam of humanity, a flash of strange 
light through which their life looks out and up to our great mystery of 
command over them, and claims the fellowship of the creature, if not 
of the soul. I assure Millie. Bonheur, strange as the words may sound 
to her, after what she has been told by huntsmen and racers, she has 
never painted a horse yet. She has only painted trotting bodies of 
horses. 

Edward Frere has, among other pictures, one called The 
Gleaner Boy, a text for the following : 

The expressions of admiration for this painter's work which I used 
last year, were thought by many readers to have been written in a fit of 
momentary and uncalculating enthusiasm. I repeat therefore — after 
a year's deliberation — with such plain and purposed meaning as I 
always try to give words which I know will seem questionable, that 
this painter unites ; " the depth of Wordsworth, the grace of Reynolds, 
and the holiness of Angelico." 

That is to say, first, he approaches the simplest subject with perfect 
feeling of its great humanity, conscious of all the most solemn pathos 
which there is in the crowned sorrows of poverty, and calm subrms- 
sionsyof toil; interpreting to the full, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of sacred paintings, the great words of the first Beatitude. For 
the poverty which was honored by the great painters and thinkers of 
the middle ages, was an ostentatious, almost a presumptuous poverty; 
tf not this, at least it was chosen and accepted— the poverty of men 
who had given their goods to feed the simpler poor, and who claimed 
in honor what they had lost in luxury; or, at the best, in claiming 
nothing for themselves, had still a proud understanding of their own 
self-denial, and a confident hope of future reward. But it has been 
reserved for this age to perceive and tell the blessedness of another 
kind of poverty than this ; not voluntary nor proud, but accepted and 
submissive ; not clear-sighted nor triumphant, but subdued and pa- 
tient : partly patient hi tenderness — of God's will; partly patient in 
blindness — of man's oppression; too laborious to be thoughtful — too 
innocent to be conscious — too long experienced in sorrow to be hopeful 
— waiting in its peaceful darkness for the unconceived dawn ; yet not 
without its own sweet, complete, untainted happiness, like intermit- 
tent notes of birds before the daybreak, or the first gleams of heaven's 
amber on the eastern grey. Such poverty as this it has been reserved 
for this age of ours to honor while it afflicted ; it is reserved for the 
age to come, to honor it, and to spare. 

I said, secondly, that this jiainter had " the grace of Reynolds " — 
that is to say, grace consummate, no painter having ever before .ap- 
proached Reynolds in the rendering of the momentary loveliness and 
trembling life of childhood, by beauty of play and change in every 
color and curve; the great Venetians were too great to doit; their 
lines were always grave and severe in their grace ; and all other men 
but Reynolds have been too mean to do it, until this one. And, lastly, 
I say he has the holiness of Angelico : that is to say, perfect purity 
from all sensual taint, from all baseness of associated ideas, there 
never passing over his brow so much as the shadow of an evil spirit's 
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wings- This I. say of him, and also that the man of whom this may 
truly be said is, if he uses his power faithfully, simply and briefly one 
of the chief men of this century. But on his faithfulness to the gift of 
his deep heart all now rests ; and he is at present failing in this faith- 
fulness. I noticed last year that there were certain characters in his 
painting which, in any other man's work, would have been faults, and 
which were only to be forgiven in him so far as they were unavoid- 
able in getting his main result. Now, this year the main result ifi not 
better — is not even quite so good — *nd the faults are more conspicu- 
ous, proving themselves, therefore, faalts positive. The color even of 
the faces is less pure ; that of the background is becoming dark and 
heavy ; it is difficult to see even as much as the painter intends us to 
Bee ; we feel as if there were a coating of clay over the work which 
wants to be washed off. This manner of painting will assuredly gain 
upon him, unless he sets a standard to himself far beyond it; and I 
believe he will have to paint some pieces- of still life, in which no 
question of feeling or of harmony of expression will interfere with his 
efforts, up to the highest point of finish possible to him, for exercise 
merely; afterwarda receding from the precision and brilliancy he does 
not want when he uses such passages in his pictures. Take, for in- 
stance, the piece of near grass in this " Gleaner;" it, of course, in 
nowise resembles grans ; not a leaf of it is true, nor is it lovely ; it is 
merely an indication of the thing meant, in & tone harmonious with 
the rest of the work. Now the painter ought not only to see more in 
the grass than this, but ought to be able to paint more, without hurt* 
irig his general effect.* So, also, in the corn which the boy carries, 
there is none of the beauty or complexity of a real cluster of wheat; 
and if the artist would draw the real sheaf perfectly, he would be able 
to make the number of touches he has permitted himself here, quiLe as 
subordinate, but far more lovely. The sadness of color which he 
chooses, is indeed a part, and a very important part, of the pathos' of 
bis subjects — but he must take care not to' allow melancholy to sink 
into ennui, nor humility to degenerate into dullness. 

I take no separate note of the other pictures by him in this room; 
for I believe the persons who can feel them at all will feel them with- 
out being much talked to about them : only it should be observed 
generally that the greatness of Frere consists in such slight things that 
it is only by. long looking at bis work that it can be felt; the differ- 
ence between him and all other painters of similar subjects is quite 
infinite, and yet it depends literally on hairsbreadths, and less than 
hairsbreadths ; on the ineffable subtlety of line which makes gesture or 
expression precisely right. Examine, for instance, the way the child 
leans on her sister, pushing a little to get at the shells in her lap, in 
No. 59, and consider how it is that all the child's mind is given in its 
attitude — all its fitful, troublesome, innocent, inconsequent eagerness. 
just in the turn of a sleeve 1 

Meissonier's picture called The Study^ excites severe criti- 
cism and sound : 

I look upon this work and its companion (109) with exceeding sor- 
row, for they Bhow great powers wasted in producing results either 

uselews, or worse than useless, in so far as they encourage the disposl- 

* The reader may perhaps be surprised at my speaking here somewhat in the 
tone of one of the men of the old " generalization " school : about subduing parts 
for the effect of the whole. Bat this is because I do not consider Frere's as 
finished pictures, but as sketches of expression. In a finished picture, all must be 
finished; and In a sketch, all must be sketched, up to a harmonious point — 
nothing beyond that point. Frere's faces are not finished; he seems to pause just 
when he has touched the truth of expression, lest he should lose it by doing more. 
Then, of course, the accessories must not be finished in a higher degree; he must 
be content with the expression only of those— as with the expression only of the 
human face. The rule I gave for finished pictures ts a perfectly true one— 
namely, that if you paint faces ill, you must not try to mend them by painting 
backgrounds worse : but it is also a true rule, that if you sketch a figure lightly, 
you must not finish the burden it carries heavily, nor give a completion to the 
lesser thing which you have refused to the greater. The picture, No. 68, is, how- 
ever, very nearly up to his mark of last year. The hair or the child Is beautifully 
touched. 



tion of the modern patron — so long fatal to the. best interests and 
highest purposes of art — to spend his wealth in petty luxuries of the 
drawing-room, instead of in the hold and large art which is visible to 
all men, and helpful to all men. I have never in anywise joined in 
the vague cry raised usually by ambitious and weak painters, for 
public encouragement to "high art," or "historical art" — as if art 
might not be both high and historical on a small scale as well as a 
large one. But, on* the other hand, I have always protested, in the 
strongest way I could, against the miserable degradation of pictures, 
by the influence of the Dutch schools, into toys for boudoirs, or mar- 
vels for cabinets. And here is the old Butch principle again in all its 
strength. Narrow, easily imitated, easily appreciated chiaroscuro, let 
in by a single window, to get dioramio relief — brown shadows — bright 
touches — dull surfaces — coppery colors; — all Flanders and Holland 
over again. Quite as good as ever Holland did ; nay, it seems to me, 
in some respects, better ; but assuredly quite as wretched, as forgetful 
of the high purposes of painting, and as traitorous to -the royalty of 
human nature. 

And of Einile Plassan's Music Lesson : 

Exquisite in touch of pencil, and in appreciation of delicate charac- 
ter, both in features and gesture. 

It is lighter and softer in laying of color than Frere's work, and 
more refined in color than Meissooier's ; on the whole, it seems Jo me 
the best piece of quiet painting in the room. The French painters far 
surpass us in their understanding of the light expressions and trivial 
actions of daily life ; partly because they aim at them more simply, 
and are content to be true and polished, while our painters are always 
striving to be heroic, moral, or amusing ; but also, I suppose, from an 
innate tact and sympathy which we never have possessed— nor can- 
possess. 

England. — A statue of Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, 
has been placed in Trafalgar Square, Juondon. Prince Albert 
officiated at the inauguration. Considering that military heroes . 
the destroyers of humanity, have generally monopolized monu- 
mental honors, a statue in honor of a man who has preserved 
humanity, is an encouraging sign of the times. The statue is by 
Mr. Calder Marshall. 

Dublin.— A subscription has been opened for a monument in 
honor of Oliver Goldsmith, to be erected near Trinity College.— 
The Royal Hibernian Academy has proved a failure, on account 
of the narrowness of its constitution, the number of academi- 
cians being restricted to fourteen. 



Presentation of Oasis to the School of Design fob 
"Women, Coopee Institute,— Mr. Wm. M. Neill, an English gen- 
tleman, residing in this city, has lately presented to this School a 
series of forty finely executed casts of Thorwaldsen's principal 
bas-relief?, of the size of the originals, in the museum at Copen- 
hagen ; together with a few casts from the Antique. The bas- 
reliefs include "The Dance of the Muses at Helicon." "The 
Ages of Love," " Minerva rewarding Ulysses with the arms of 
Achilles," "The four Seasons," the far-famed "Night and 
Morning," " The four Evangelists," and many others, which 
form appropriate subjects of study as well as ornaments to the 
walls of the rooms. This society has steadily persevered in its 
purpose of opening new fields of profitable labor for women, by 
giving them instructions in such departments as they can advan- 
tageously follow, such as wood engraving, painting on china, 
designing patterns, etc. Its success is a matter of deep interest 
to those who feel an interest in the improvement of the material 
condition of women in our large oities. 



